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ADVENTURE WITH GRIZZLIES. 


One day in the year 1863 I was lounging under the 
shadow of a magnificent cedar, near the Pend Oreille 
River, when a cance glided softly over the glassy wa- 
ters, plied by Indian hunters, who came to tell me of 
two enormous “grizzlies” that had just passed along the 
trail leading to the hills behind my camping ground. 

The Pend Oreille River is a tributary to the mig«ty 
Columbia. Its scenery, unsurpassed by any stream 
west of the Rocky Mountains, possesses a wild beauty 
and grandeur peculiarly its own. 

The portion of it where our story commences is 
named Clark Fork by the fur traders, Synakwateen by 
the Indians; the latter word, interpreted, means a cross- 
ing. 

A hunter’s preparations are soon completed. In ten 
minutes we were ready for a start. Our route lay by 
canoe three miles up the river, thence by trail into the 
hills, to seek the lair of the bears. 

As we paddle along [ may as well introduce my two 
companions, both pure Indians. One is short, thick, 
muscular, square shouldered, and very bow legged. 
His Indian name it is impossible to spell. It means, 
“He of the fleet feet.” Icailed him Quelp. He is a 
brave hunter, a most skilful tracker, a devently good 
shot, but has a decided weakness for the “fire water of 
the pale faces.” 

The other Indian is much younger. What he lacks 
in muscular strength has its equivalent in extreme ac- 
tivity and power of endurance. By his Indian name he 
was known as “he of the thumb like a blunt arrow;” 
but I have named him “the Satellite.” 

Their hair they wear long, hanging down their backs 
to their waist. ‘Their only clothing is a piece of skin or 
blanket tied round the middle. Each owns a trade gun, 
a canoe and skin lodge, possessions constituting the 
owner wealthy in his tribe. 

We land on a grassy slope, stretching down from the 
timber to the water's edye, carry up the canoe and 
carefully hide it in the bushes, then start fur our jour- 
ney up the mountain side. 

Our path led up the course of a mountain burn, wind- 
ing through vast fragments of rock that completely 
covered the hill side. ‘he climbing was difficult and 
tedious. 

Keaching at last a level plain, the sharp eye of Quelp 
detected the trail of the bears. They appeared to have 
passed several hours ahead of us. A council of war 
was held. As there was little probability of our over- 
taking the grizzlies until too dark to risk a fight, we de- 
termined on camping and following them early in the 
morning. 

After supping on a grouse, skewered on a long peeled 
Stick, in lieu of spit, and thus roasted over the fire, we 
slept as only tired hunters can sleep. 

The unrisen sun was just tinting the surrounding 
hills with its cold, gray light, when a rough shaking 
from Quelp disturbed my dreams of home. We looked 
carefully at our guns to avoid any chance of damp 
causing a miss-fire. This is a hunter’s first considera- 
tion, for grizzlies, let me tell you, are, as the Scotch 
say, “kittle cattle to shoe.” As the lion is king of the 
jungle, so does the grizzly rule supreme over prairie and 

through the forests of the “Far West.” 

We followed the trail through a belt of timher and 
out on an open grassy slope, where wild raspberries 
grew in great abundance. It was clear the bears had 
supped on the luscious fruit, for the bushes were brok- 
en and trampled down. Several places were pointed 
out by Quelp, who went through a strange pantomime 
performance to make me understand that the bears had 
here sat on their haunches, as is their wont to do when 
they clean their mouths and whiskers with their pon- 
derous feet. 

About three hundred yards farther up the slope, here 
very steep and quite clear of trees, was an immense 

heap of rocks, large, angular masses, piled like giant 

masonry. Quelp pointed to the tracks that led from 
the bushes up the hill side toward the rocks, and then 

Went down on the grass and coiled himself up likea 

dog, placing one hand over his head. He thus demon- 

strated his belief that the bears were fast asleep in the 
crevices of the rocks. 

Great care was needed, first to get the wind; that is, 
that the breeze should blow from the animal to the 
hunter, otherwise their keen sense of smell discovers 
the approach of man, even when they are sleeping. 

Not a word was to be whispered. The rocksreached, 

We were to ascend from three different points, so that 

incase the bear should hear us and come out, one of 

the three would be pretty sure to get a shot. 

Separating at the base of the cairn, I took the upper 

side, Quelp the lower, the Satellite the angle betwixt 

Us, Nearest the timber, leading into which was a well 

trodden path. 


Though not afraid, my heart beat loudly and I hard- 


ly dared to breathe. The first rays of the sun, now 
Just clear of the hills, slanted down upon the lichen- 
Clad rocks, lighting up the dark erevices and caves, re- 
vealing their innermost depths; the dewdrops, hanging 


on every spray and leaf, glittered like countless gems. 


A stone displaced by accident, or the chirp of a bird 
made me start, for I knew not how soon brain would 





ADVENTURE WI 


In a stealthy manner I had climbed about half way 
to the summit. Resting on a kind of ledge, I discov- 
ered, by drawing myself along on my stomach, that I 
could peep out over and see what was going on. 

Just below me, on a flat rock, Quelp was on his 
knees, his gun at his shoulder, levelled into a large 
crevice, whilst coming from a hole behind him was a 
gigantic grizzly. I could see with horror that a single 
bound only was needed. The glittering eye, rounded 
back, every muscle quivering with rage and ferocity, | 
told in language not to be mistaken, that the bound | 
would follow in a second, and that poor faithful Quelp’s 

life would be speedily ended. 

The flash of Quelp’s gun, and at the same instant a 

dark mass rolling down toward the rocks, seemed to be | 
simultaneous events. The bear had sprung upon him 
as he fired, and with such force as to carry him over 
the rocks and down upon the grassy slope. | 
Seizing my rifle, reckless of all consequences, I leaped | 
from rock to rock, shouting wildly for Satellite. Be- 

fore me I saw the bear and Indian rolling rapidly one 

over the other down the hill; the shrieks of the savage, | 
mingled with the hoarse growls of the bear, fell dis- 
tinctly on my ear. 

To fire would be sheer insanity, as one would be just | 
as likely to hit the Indian as the bear. The trunk ofa 

large pine tree lay just ahead of them, against which I 

saw they must roll and stop. 

For poor Quelp I had not the faintest hope; all I 

thought of was shooting the ferocious beast. To get a 

good chance at close quarters I ran soas to get the low- 

er side of the tree, thinking the bear would be so occu- 

pied with his victim that I should be enabled to come 

upon him unnoticed. 

Bang came the pair against the tree with a force that 
sent the bear clear over the stump, leaving Quelp on 
the upper side. 

The beast was soon on his legs, growling savagely, 
and, champing like an enraged bear, he began hunting 
round for his lost victim. 

By this time I too had reached the stump and was 
within twenty yards of the bear. I knew he would 
charge viciously the moment he saw me, and, should | 
miss, my chance of escape was but small. 

Fortunately for me, the animal espied Satellite, who 
preferred looking on from a safe distance to that of 
risking a clawing. Turning round to rush at the In- 
dian, the beast brought his side fairly towards me. 

Dropping on my knees and resting my rifle on the 
fallen tree, I drew a “‘steady head” on him; the leaden 
messenger, true to its mission, entered the chést just 
below the elbow, and the blood gushed from both 
mouth and nostrils. 

An instinct seemed to tell the huge brute that if once 
he fell it was never to rise again. So, with legs placed 
wide apart, and rocking from side to side, he -made the 
hills echo with his terrible groans. Savage beast as he 
was I, felt for him, and, to end his miseries, sent a sec- 
ond bullet through his head, that rolled him over life- 
less amongst the raspberry bushes where he had so re- 
cently regaled himself and eaten his last supper. 

The first thing was to look after poor Quelp—not 
that I expected to find a spark of life remaining. ihe 
Satellite coming boldly down, now that bruin was set- 
tled and all danger over, assisted in carrying the 
maimed Indian from beneath the tree, under which he 
had burrowed like a marmot. 

A more pitiable object I never beheld. His back lit- 
erally scored by the powerful claws.of tne bear, his 
body bruised from the bear’s hugging and tumbling 
over and over in his rolling journey down the hill, ad- 
ded to the fall from the rocks, had well nigh scared him 
out of his senses. 

I was satiSfied, after a careful examination, that he 








upon me, or whence he might come. 





TH GRIZZLILCS. . 


, Was in the act of firing at her, little dreaming the other 
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injuries from wild beasts, that the shock to the system 
is generally more dangerous than the wounds. 

We soon made a litter, and, after a most trying jour- 
ney down the mountain, at last succeeded in reaching 
the canoe. Laying the wounded man in the bottom of 
it, we paddled down to the Indian village, the squaws 
taking immediate possession of the patient. As they 
are most skilful nurses, and most practised hands in all 
cases of injury arising from teeth, knife or arrows, | 
felt sure hisychance of living was far from hopeless. 

Four canoes were manned at once by red-skinned 
hunters, to return for the dead bear, and to find the 
one Quelp had fired at when so suddenly pounced upon 
by an unseen foe. 

The wily old hunter had spied one of the bears asleep 
amidst the rocks, and when I peeped over the ledge, 





was so close behind him. 

The old chief in person accompanied us, taking me 
in his canoe—not that a chief is a whit cleaner or bet- 
ter dressed than his subjects, but he has a kind of ques- 
tionable authority, due to the possession of more prop- 
erty than any other in his tribe. 

On reaching the scene of Quelp’s disaster, the bear I 
had shot—an old male of huge proportions—lay stiff 
and rigid, terrible even in death. The other, which 
turned out to be the female, had been badly wounded 
by Quelp, but had dragged herself out and reached the 
wood, 

She was easily traced by the drops of blood that 
thickly bespattered the ground. After a brief search 
in the forest, an Indian spied her sitting up, licking the 
wound in her side. It was left to me to shoot her; 
walking up very near I sent a bullet through her 
heart. 

It took some time and much labor to skin this forest 
king and queen; but “many hands made light work,’ 
and in grdnd procession we a second time descended 
the mountain, bearing with us such trophies of the 
chase as seldom fall to the lot of a hunter—four feet, 
armed with such claws as any brave would risk his life 
to have and wear, and two grizzly skins. 

_ The fate of Quelp hung like a gloomy cloud over the 
sunshine of the achievement. But danger passed is 
soon forgotten, and he was at length pronounced ina 
fair way of recovery. 

I made the chief a present of one set of claws, and 
Quelp those of the male bear, that he might wear round 
his neck the weapons that had so fearfully damaged 
him and nearly ended his days. Wild with delight, the 
[Indians did war dances and held a grand feast in honor 
of the “long beard,” as I was designated in Savagedom, 
who had saved their kinsman’s life, and presented him 
with that which, of all things on earth an Indian most 
prizes—a necklace of grizzly bear’s claws. 


THE CROCODILE. 


Few creatures, says Sir Samuel Baker, are so sly and 
wary as the crocodile. I watch them continually as 
they attack the dense flocks of small birds that throng 
the bushes at the water’s edge. These birds are per- 
fectly aware of the danger, and they fly from the at- 
tack if possible. The crocodile then quietly and inno- 
cently lies upon the surface, as though it had appeared 
quite by actident; it thus attracts the attention of the 
small birds, and it slowly sails away to a considerable 
distance, exposed to their view. The birds, thus be- 
guiled by the deceiver, believe that the danger is re- 
moved, and they again flock to their bush, and once 
more dip their thirsty beaks into the stream. Thus ab- 
sorbed in slaking their thirst, they do not observe thut 
their enemy is no longer on the surface. A sudden 
splash, followed by a huge pair of jaws beneath the 





his victims. 
neeuvre constantly; they deceive, by a feigned retreat, 
and then attack from below. 


unexpectedly given, of the crocodile’s return, who has 
thus slyly dived and hastened, under cover of water, to 
I have seen the crocodiles repeat this ma- 





For the Companion. 

THE DIFFERENCE. 
Kitty Brown and I were cousins. We’ lived side by 
side in the quiet country town of H., in two pleasant, 
old-fashioned houses. They both stood back from the 
street, under the waving shadows of elms whose long 
companionship had covered the roofs with moss. 
Kitty’s father was poor; so was mine. Her mother 
was feeble; so was mine. Kitty was plain, and so was 
[. In all these points we were alike, but in some things 
we were very different. 
Alas, alas, how regretfully memory turns back to the 
sins and the follies of a youth long sinee past! 
I can never forget Kitty’s bright smile, and cheerful 
voice, and pleasant ways. In her own home she was 
the light of the house. ‘But Kitty’s life some would 
have thought rather hard. There were six brothers 
and sisters younger than herself, (Kitty was fourteen) 
and in her mother’s feebleness there was no end to the 
demands made upon the oldest sister. 
I remember how constantly I used to hear Aunt 
Brown’s languid voice saying,— 
“Kitty, you must do most of this washing;”’ or, “I 
shall have to leave the ironing to you, to-day;” or, 
“You must finish the mending;”’ or, “I am too sick to 
stir. You must look after every thing.”’ And to the lit- 
tle ones in all their straits the word was, “Go to Kitty ;” 
“Go to Kitty.” 3 
There were hands and faces to be washed over and 
over, shoes to be tied, long rents to be mended, a cry- 
ing baby to be quieted and amused, and little gricfs to 
be soothed all around. In every thing Kitty was ex- 
pected to be ready to lend her aid. 
But I was sure to hear her prompt, cheery answer,— 
“Yes, mother,” without a word of complaint, or a sug- 
gestion that she needed one moment for herself, It 
seemed almost as if Kitty had no se/f to think about. 
I remember now, with a great pang, how different it 
was in my home. 
I was the only child, and my dear mother needed my 
constant help in her many duties; but I was always 
fancying myself too busy to help her. She would often 
say ,— 

“Now, dear, I want you a little while in the kitchen ;’’ 

or, “I am afraid I cannot finish this sewing without 
your help;” but I was almost sure to answer, “O dear! 
it seems as if I never had any time to myself. Do let 
me finish this;”’ or, “Ido think it’s too bad to have 
to work this pleasant day.” 
Mother would sometimes sigh, and without any re- 
ply would turn away. I wonder now that I did not no- 
tice how pale and tired she looked, and that I did not 
see how mean and selfish I was; but I did not. [ 
thought mother was used to it. Mothers generally 
worked. Older people were expected to. It was the 
young people who were to have the good times, and 
leisure, and all that. I did not dream how mother’s 
sweet face would have brightened, and her heart grown 
light, if I had just said, “Yes, mother,” in Kitty’s 
cheery tone, and dropped my book or my game and 
sprung up to help her. But I did not. O the misery 
of remembering, when it is too late, the happiness one 
might have given. : 

I loved dress, and used to beg for pretty things. I 
was silly enough to think that ear-rings looked lovely 
on little girls like me, and that the more trinkets L had 
the more I should be admired. I used to tease mother 
to get and make new dresses for me, and mantillas, and 
cloaks, and every thing in the newest style; and as [ 
was her only child, her fond, motherly heart unwisely 
yielded to my entreaties. 

I remember how faded and worn her own. clothes 
were, and how much of her slender stock of money was 
expended upon her ungrateful, selfish child. How 
many nights those dear, wasted hands were hard at 
work for me, while I, in my stupidity and self-conceit, 
fancied that every thing I did for her was a favor, 
something not to be reasonably expected from. one of 
my age. 

At last my eyes were opened. 

It was a bright, warm morning in summer—Satur- 
day morning—the busiest of the week, with its baklng, 
and sweeping, and innumerable little last things to be 
done before Sunday. : 

Mother seemed a little feeble, and I remember looked 
paler than usual. 

Just as we had finished our breakfast one of my little 
cousins came running in, to bring me word that the 
children were all going off to spend a nice Jong day in 
the woods, earrying their dinners, in school fashion, 
and thatI must go. Kitty was too busy, but all the 
other girls were going, and we should have such a love- 
ly time. ; 

Dear mother hesitated, and said she did not know 
how to spare me; but I remember just how pettishly [: 
cried out,— 

“© mother, do let me go. It is such a beautiful day 








had a chance of recovery; but I have found, in severe 


bush, that engulfs some dozens : f victims, is the signal 


it is a shame to be cooped up in the house.” Jj forgot 
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that she would lose the bright sunshine and the fresh 
air. I thought only of myself. 

At last she consented, and I gladly ran up stairs and 
put on my white dress and gay ribbons, and hurried 
away. 

But it was not a happy day to me; there was a secret 
weight on my heart all the time. We plaved in the 
wood, and danced on the grass, and sailed over the pond, 
and all were merry and happy except me. I could not 
tell why, then, but I understand it now. 

I was not sorry when the shadows began to lengthen, 
and we all gathered up our little baskets and started 
for home. It was along walk, and I was thoroughly 
tired when I reached our gate; but I forgot all about 
my fatigue when I entered the yard. 

The front door was open, and I could hear a strange 
sound, as if some one was gasping, on the point of suf- 
focation. I hurried in, to find my poor mother lying 
on the bed, supported by my father and Kitty, her 
hands cold and rigid, her eyes fixed, and her whole 
frame convulsed by her heavy pantings for breath. I 
flew to her side, threw my arms around her and begged 
her to forgive me and speak to me once more. Her 
dear lips moved feebly, but they could not utter a word. 
She seemed to try to turn her face toward me, but in 
vain. 

O the thoughts that rushed upon me asI stood be- 
side her! Gradually her breathing grew easier, but on- 
ly to grow slower and slower, until, at last, with one 
long sigh, her dear eyes closed forever. 

Father told mt that they found her lying on the floor, 
having apparently fainted, an hour before my return. 
All her work was done, but done for the last time. It 
was “overwork,” the doctor said, that killed her. Over- 
work! O how that word cut me to the heart! And I, 
her only child, had stood by with folded hands, and let 
her wear herself out in doing for me all that I ought to 
have done for her! 

May God forgive me! I can never forgive myself. 

Mother has been quietly resting in her grave for 
many years. They have been years full of remorse 
and bitter grief to me. Life has brought many burdens 
and many heart-aches, but none so bitter as the remem- 
brance of the burdens, and griefs, and heart-aches which 
my miserable selfishness brought upon my dear mo- 
ther. . 

hank God! there is a fountain in which the vilest 
can be cleansed. The grace fhat ransomed her can pu- 
rify and pardon me. But never, never while [ live can 
I cease tu feel the sting of the remembrance of my un- 
kindness to my mother, M. H. P. 

ccetncincntiiaitaincamaatininn 
For the Companion, 
A BRAND FROM THE BURNING. 

“That boy,” said the warden, “has a curious history, 
if what [ anrtold can be relicd upon. He was found on 
the outside of a circus tent, one night, erying bitterly. 
He could not have been more than three years old, in 
fact he could searcely speak plain. Nobody seemed to 
own him, although he was well dressed, and his skin 
and hair gave token that he had never been neglected, 
He was advertised, and every means taken to find his 
parents or his friends. 

“It was thought the child had cither climbed to, or 
been placed, for some purpose, in one of the wagons, 
and lad thus travelled forty, fifty, or even a hundred 
miles, 

“Finally he was sent to the poor-house in the town 
where he was first found, and there he stayed till he 
Wats ten years old. 

“Then he was bound out to a hard man and made to 
work like a doz. I pity the poor boy, because I believe 
he was driven to what he did by crime and starvation.” 

These words were addressed to a young man who 
Was Visiting the prisons of a populous city during his 
college vacation. The subject of them satin his cell, 
the one ray of light that penetrated there showing a 
youthful, hardened face, from which the dark hair was 
brushed away. 

“Was there no clue to his home or parentage?’ 
asked the young man, anxiously. 

“Only the initials ‘L. C. M.,’ that were found marked 
in silk on some of his under clothes.” 

The young man cast a long, searching glance of pity 
on the boy, who, from cither shame or defiance, would 
not look up, but continued to turn his face away. 

At the table, that day, the young man told the story 
of the boy he had seen. “If Charley hadn’t been 
drowned,” he continued— 

“How do we know he was drowned?” interrupted 
Mrs. Munsen, her face growing pale. 

“We were never quite sure,” her husband said, with 
a look of interest. ‘“Llow old is this lad ?”” 

“About fifteen.” 

The parents looked anxiously at each other. 

“Besides, my brother’s name was Charles; they called 
this boy Len, or some such name; but 1 took down the 
initials, which have been kept; here they are;” 
ing a card, “*L. C. M.’” 

Mrs. Munsen sank back ! \ herseat, half fainting. Her 
husband sat leaning forward, listening intently to his 
son’s description. 


consult- 


“The matter is becoming serious,” at last he said. 
“Tt is very curious, but the name of our lost boy was 
Leonard C. After we had named him Leonard, for my 
father, uncle insisted that he should be called 
Charles; so we just put that for a middle name, but we 
always called him Charley.” 


his 


There was a strange scene in the prison that after- 
noon. The warden took the boy out into his own room. 
The poor lad gazed in wonder at the group before him 
—a young man, three years his senior, a woman, pale, 
trembling and eager, an elderly man, thoughtful, yet 
anxious. They all scanned his features curiously. 

“Have you ever scen them before?” asked the war- 
den. The boy looked earnestly in the woman’s gentle 
face. “Somewhere,” he said, pointing awkwardly, “I 
have seen her; [ never saw him.’ 

“My poor child!” exclaimed the woman, tearfully. 
“He must be our lost child; my heart tells me so.” 

**There is certainly a resemblance to this young man,” 
said the warden. ‘Well, my boy, how should you like 
to be carried from here to a pleasant home, where you 
will be kindly treated? How should you feel if I should 
tell you you were the lost boy belonging to this lady 
and gentleman?” 


The lad’s face brightened. “I was lost, sir, when I 
was a little un,” he cried, turning to Mr. Munsen. 

“And we believe you are our child,” said Mr. Mun- 
sen, tearfully. 

“Will you take me out o’ this?” queried the boy, his 
face glowing with hope. “They beat and starved me 
till they drove me to it. I was always treated like a 
dog.” 

What a change for the homeless and the outcast! 
Home, parents, friends, kind companions, good teach- 
ers, every thing that heart could desire. Not long af- 
ter, when the Munsens had returned to their own city 
and [ saw the lad, so great was the difference in his ap- 
pearance that I should not have recognized him at all. 

“We are very sure he is our child, and quite satisfied 
with him,” his mother said; ‘che is indeed a brand 
plucked from the burning.” ALMA. 





For the Companion. 
WHAT I SAW AT UNCLE’S. 


Our day at the Shakers put both uncle and myself 
into high spirits. We felt, I suppose, very much as 
boys and girls in the “good old times” used to, when 
the round, red sun disappeared at last behind the hill- 
tops, and catechisms and sober faces were suddenly 
laid aside. 

I do not mean to advise perpetual mirth, but agree 
with gruif old Dr. Johnson—of whom a triend said, **He 
laughs like a rhinoceros’”—when he wrote, “To laugh 
is good, as to talk is good; but you ought no more to 
think it enough if you laugh, than you are to think it 
enough if you talk.- You may laugh in as many ways 
as you talk, and surely every way of talking that is 
practised cannot be esteemed.” 

Charks Lamb gives us a pleasant sentence on this 
subject: 

“A jaugh, to be joyous, must flow from a joyous 
heart; and without Address there can be no tte joy.” 

King kdward IL. once gave g crown to some one tor 
making him laugh, and Lycurgus, the great Spartan 
lawgiver, although immoderately severe in his own 
manner, consecrated a little statue fo the god of laugh- 
ter, in cach of the public halis erected by him; for he 
considered tacetiousness as a seasoning of the people’s 
hard exercise and diet, and therefore ordered it to take 
place on ali proper occasions, in their common enter- 
tainments and parties of pleasure. 

But L wander from my subject, like-the veriest old 
Where was [? O, [ remember, just home 
trom Shakerdom. 

That evening uncle was going away as usual, but I 
held him by button hole und coat tail, and harangued 
him on the duty of staying at home ounce in a while, to 
rest himself and cheer his family. 


Lossip. 


* Besides,” L urged, “you are not at home long enough 
to keep ucquammted with auntie! Gail Hamilton says 
‘that there is nobody in the world with whom it is so 
important for a man to be intimately acquainted as his 
own wite;’ and if you dont mind what that spunky, 
sensible woman tells you, you and auntie will really be 
strangers. 

“And then think of her solitude and patience! I 
couldn’t live so. Why, if no callers come in, she sits 
all alone, with Skip and a kerusene lamp, till I don’t 
know how late, waiting, waiting, straining her ears to 
catch the sound of your returning wheels. 

“It is hard enough to be a minister’s wife, and have 
your new bonnet criticised and commented upon by 
every member of the congregation; to be obliged to go 
to sewing societies and have donation parties come to 





you; but the lite of a doctor’s wife, in a quiet village, is 


even Worse, 

“As Gough says, briefly and expressively; ‘A city 
swell is bad enough, but a country swell—O murder!’ 
So L say, to be a minister’s wife is bad enough, but a 
doctor’s wife—why, [ should rather go with some mis- 
sionary to the western cvast of Africa! L should be 
sure of a few days in his society when we were both 
down with the acclimating fever!” 

And sol pleaded until, as auntie said, I had per- 
formed a miracle; off went coat and boots, on went 
dressing gown and slippers, and I fairly danced for joy, 
while Skip, appreciating the triumph, jumped from 
the sofa, and executing a “pas seul’ with unusual sue- 
cess, took his place on uncle’s lap. 

“Well, Kate,” said my captive, “I have made a pos- 
itive and comparative impromptu for you. My first is 
a word of command, and second what you deserve.” 

“Sha’n’t try to guess that, because [Im sure it isn’t 
complimentary. But you may tell if you want to very 
much. IL sha’n’t mind.” 

“Halt, and halter!” said uncle, with a good deal of 
gusto. 

“That is not true, either part,” I insisted, “if applied 
to me; because some female writer says that a woman 
never could be a military commander, for she could not 
even say ‘halt!’ She would say, instead, ‘Now listen, 
my comrades and friends. I want every one of you 
just when I say halt, to stop right off, that very second, 


just where you are, and not move another step. Do 
you all hear?) NowIam going to speak,’ &c. And I 


have faith to believe that I shall escape the dreadful 
fate you say I merit, because I have safely passed the 
rubicon. Lused to be a dreadful child, a real ‘enfant 
terrible,’ (‘needn’t have mentioned it,’ murmured 
uncle,) and | remember a prophecy of that sort made 
long ayo. 
“I had been in the kitchen, teasing a rather ill-na- 
tured cook beyond all endurance, when she suddenly 
seized me by one arm, and dragging me into the entry, 
pushed me head first, into the big wood-box, with 
these oracular words: “There, Kate Grafton! now you 
learn to keep out of my kitchen! You mark my words, 
if you don’t change for the better you'll be on the gal- 
lowses afore you’re twenty!’ But, uncle, I have almost 
rounded a quarter of a century, and still live ‘unwhipt 
of justice.’ 
“Now let me give you one. My first, like yours, is a 
word of command, and my second an adjective that 
applies to most of your remafks.” 
“That sounds impudent; sha’n’t try it,” said uncle. 
“Shall, and shaller,” I exclaimed, glad to reciprocate 
the conipliment. 








“Pshaw! if you are not more polite to me I won’t 
I stay.” 





“If you are willing to work hard for afew minutes 
I will tell you of a capital new game.” 

“Let’s have it,” said auntie. ‘I will be good if he 
isn’t.” 

So we gathered round the table with paper and pen- 
cil for each, and I began my explanation. 

“‘We will take a word that has several, or, better still, 
all the vowels in it. 

“Incommunicatively is a good one for example. We 
take the first letter, I, and see how many words each 
one of us can make commencing with I, by using 
any letters he likes in the word, never using them 
but once in the same word. Proper names are not al- 
lowed.” 

I held my watch open, and when I said “Ready!” our 
pencils flew over the paper. I had to stop our labors 
before ten seconds had apparently gone, with “Time’s 
up,” for only one minute is allowed to try in. 

And we found that we had made good use of our 
time, for together we had the following words: In, inn, 
it, into, income, ivy, item, invoice, icily, iota, immuni- 
ty, intimate, intimacy, intimating, incommunicative. 

Perhaps we could have found more with longer time. 
Then we tried n, in the same way, and soon.’ I think 
you will all like this new game. 

When it is regularly played there is an umpire, to 
hold the watch, settle all disputed points and keep the 
players strictly “up to time.” There should also be a 
captain for either side. When the time has expired for 
the first letter, one of the captains reads his list, and if 
the opposing captain has the same words they are 
crossed out and do not count. And so through each 
side, the object, of course, being to have the greatest 
number of words left at the close. 

This is a fine intellectual game, and very exciting 
when the rules are strictly observed. But I have lett 
dear auntie and uncle waiting for something else. 

“Kate, this is too bad. You have kept me at home 
and set me to work like a schoolboy. I had rather 
hear your nonsense than tire my brain in this way.” 

“Now you shall have nonsense enough to satisfy 
yous’ I said; “for you are very naughty not to like 
my sensible game. 

“Did you ever hear that funny story about the man 
in New York?” 
“Guess not,” said uncle. ‘What man?” 

“Why, the man in New York who had a big dog; 
did you ever hear it?” 

“No, 10; go on.” 

“Well, this man had a big dog and a little dog—but 
you’ve heard it, of course; no use for me to tell it.” 

“Don’t say that again, Kate; give us the whole of 
x” 

“There was a man in New York who had a big dog 
and a little dog; but the big dog bit the little dog, so 
the little dog ran away. Now haven’t you heard it?” 

“Yes, as much as I want to,” sald uncle, who began 
to see my “little story” was a big humbug. 

“So you don’t like it? [thought you would be in- 
terested. Now [ll tell you a true story, no matter 
whether ‘you’ve heard it’ or not, and then I must say 
good night—I am so sleepy! 

“It is all about a real live little boy, who ran, puffing 
and breathless, into a drugyist’s for some medicine. 
As soon as he was capable of speech, he began: 

““*Mister, Mammy sent me to the shottecary pop, 
quicker’n blazes, to get a thimble full of polly gollic in 
this din tipper—coz we haven’t bot a gottle, and the 
kint pup’s got the bine witters in it, and bub, he’s got 
the picken chox—aw/ful.” ” 

“Kate,” said uncle, “I have another positive and 
comparative for you. My first is what you always are 
—your normal condition; my second what you are to- 


night. They begin with S. I give you that to dream 
” 
over. 


I saw his meaning at once, and taking my light, 
marched out of the room without a word. 
Kate 8. 





For the Companion, 
MEANNESS. 


The following faet is a good illustration of that mean 
economy which, in plain Saxon, is called stinginess : 

A well-known artist went, one summer, into a coun- 
try village for rest from work. He found the fare at 
the hotel so meagre and bad that he determined to see 
if he could not be better served in a private family. 
Two maiden sisters, overjoyed at the generous terms 
he offered, opened their doors to receive him and his 
family. Simple as their tastes were, however, the 
Eatons were again disappointed. They could not live 
upon the scanty food doled out to them by the parsi- 
monious sisters, and at length Mr. Eaton, in his bland 
way, asked for his bill, as he was about to leave. The 
bill was handed him, with an addition of one-cent, two- 
cent and ninepenny charges, for items upon which no 
one but a small soul would have dreamed of fixing a 
money value. 

Mr. Eaton put it in his pocket as a unique specimen 
of meanness, to enjoy a laugh over by-and-by, and laid 
upon tht table the amount due in bills. ‘ 

“Thank .you,” said Miss Pattie, grasping the bills 
with an eager clutch. “You’ve paid me four cents too 
much; but [ suppose you don’t mind that.” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Mr. Eaton, with a mock se- 
rious face, better than he could have painted, “and I'll 
thank you for the change.” 

“Mussy!” exclaimed Pattie. 

“My sakes!” echoed Nancy. “Sech a little thing, and 
we haint got four cents in the house.” 

“I will wait for it,” replied Mr. Eaton, sitting down 
as if prepared to stay a year. 

““Mussy to me! How queer you be! We've got din- 
ner to get, and can’t spend our time runnin’ round to 
borry four cents.” 

“Why ee,” answered Nancy, “who'd hev thought he 
was so close, when he’s paid us dollars jest as prompt! 
Wal, I never!” 

Then they vanished into the buttery and spent a long 
time discussing this singular exhibition of closeness. 

You may guess the effort it cost the artist to play his 
part with proper seriousness, when Miss Pattie returned 
and placed before him a pie and some cheese. 

“There,” she said, “ef you must hev thent four cents 
you can set down and eat four cents’ wuth of pie ’n 








Now this was the very first time Mr. Eaton had ever 
had more than the eighth fraction of a pie offered him 
under Miss Pattie’s roof. The opportunity was too 
rich to be slighted. Piece by piece that pie vanished 
from before the eyes of the watchful sisters. 
“Dear-a-deary me,” sighed Pattie to Nancy, in a loud 
whisper; ‘‘we’d better have paid him. He’s eat anime 
punce wuth a’ready!” 

The satisfied creditor laid down his fork and bade 
them a civil good-day, averring, when he told the story, 
that although he had actually paid them a hundred 
dollars more than their just due, that little incident 
was worth the full amount. 


a em 


THE TATTLERS. 


Who does not love the cheerful ring 
Ot children’s merry prattling? 

But lo! the change; it seems so strange 
How this can turr to tattling. 

“Charley has lost your pencil, Joe, 
And used your paints this morning,”’ 

“And Billy missed his lessons, Ma;” 
Now that, sir’s, tor intorming.”’ 


“Then Joe has had one piece of cake, 
And now he’s got another; 

And Nettie’s taking all the grapes, 
You said she must not, mother.” 
“Q, see what mouthfuls Carrie takes! 
And with her fingers, too:’’ 
Then baby Carrie learns to say, 

“] eats as dood as ’ou.”’ 


“Say, Pa, Joe loiters going to school, 
And doesn’t mind the teacher ;’’ 
“Don’t say a word,” then Joe retorts; 
“You'd make a splendid preacher. 
You are so perfect; never wrong; 
A pattern of perfection ; 
O, it we only were like you! 
We'd never need correction.’”’ 
“Children, for shame!”’ the mother cries; 
“How sad this watching others, 
And telling every little fault, 
So unlike loving brothers. 
Each look within your sintul hearts, 
And guard your every action, 
And then you'll find no leisure for 
This small and mean detraction.” 


——_~+or—————_ 
For the Companion. 
RAN AWAY. 


Dwight Humphrey was a restless, care-for-nothing 
lad, who suffered much from that half-civilized com- 
plaint known in New England language as ‘‘unsteadi- 
ness.” 

There is no telling what dash of wild blood there may 
have been in his family that would account for his dis- 
like of work. People who pretend to know about these 
things, say that sometimes the traits of an Indian 
great-great-grandfather will re-appear in a boy belong: 
ing to a good, sober Connecticut household, such as 
young Humphrey belonged to, after passing through 
four Puritan generations without making themselves 
seen. 

However that may be, Dwight’s propensity for rov- 
ing could not have been stronger if he had been a gyp- 
sey ora Bedouin Arab. One result was to make him 
run away twice before he was sixteen years oid. 

When he was eighteen he disappeared a third time. 
Atter worrying themselves awhile about him, his afiiict- 
ed father and mother rook the advice of good friends 
and decided to “let him go.” We will follow him. 

Starting with little more than his wits to help him 
on his way—and Dwight was no tool—he set his face 
westward, determined to seek his fortune somewhere 
on the great rivers or prairies of the West. 

After working his passage, with various adventures 
and hardships, for nearly two months across the coun- 
try, he found himself at Pike’s Peak. 

There he picked up a precarious subsistence for sev- 
eral days, ahd finally succeeded in obtaining a situa- 
tion as clerk and man-of-all-work toa rough trader, 
who made money out of the miners by selling grocer- 
ies and whiskey. 

In this rather discreditable situation—less creditable, 
in fact, than the trade the prodigal son followed in the 
days of his penitence—young Humphrey managed to 
feed and clothe himself, which last was no difficult 
matter in that then ragged colony. He worked faith- 
fully for four or five months, but was constantly on 
the alert, looking out for a chance to make a sudden 
fortune at the mines. 

The cempany into which he was thrown was such as 
is found at all new settlements which are made by 
mere adventurers, none of the choicest. Rascals were 
there who sought money only that they might be bet 
ter able to fight and drink; gamblers, who spent their 
wages in trying to swindle from others; lazy specula- 
tors, who lived by selling false stock; ruftians from the 
slums of New York and St. Louis, and nearly every 
city between; a very few honest men and still fewer 
women. 

The house (or shanty) where Dwight boarded was 
kept by one Peggy Wheelock, the wife of a raw Hoo- 
sier, one of the miners. She was a coarse, courageous, 
but kind-hearted creature. She interested herself in 
our hero, either because of his youthful appearance, oF 
because there were evidences of better breeding in him 
than in his companions, and in time her friendship 
proved quite an advantage, as we shall see. 

The man who “bunked” with our hero was a low- 
browed, silent fellow, named Mooney. He seemed to 
take a liking to Dwight’s easy, communicative ways 
Between them, however, it was impossible that a strong 
attachment could spring up. On the contrary, Hum- 
phrey had good reason, after a while, to suspect Moon- 
ey’s professions of partiality. : 

Certainly the most determined runaway from old- 
fashioned Yankee comforts could not find such a life 
acceptable. Dwight soon had good reason to wish 
himself back to his father’s house. His experience in 
a community where no motive ruled but self-interest, 
and no law existed but lynch-law, was such as to sicket 
him of Pike’s Peak, and to teach him to prefer a steady 
life to a life of adventure. 

In cases of theft at the diggings, the ‘victim usually 
sought reparation with his revolver, and unless the 
suspected thief could make his escape he was pretty 
sure to disappear from the camp by a more bloody 
way. 

One evening Dwight overheard a knot of men in the 
store talking of some losses by one or two of their num 
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suspicious glances toward himself. He thought little 
of it, however. 

The next morning, after opening the store and wait- 
ing till his employer came in, he returned to the house 
to get his breakfast. He there found Mrs. Wheelock 
and some of the boarders in a state of unusual excite- 
ment. For the first time for twenty-four hours, he no- 
ticed his chum, Mooney, was at the table. Mooney 
said he had been off “prospecting,” and had camped 
out. ‘ . 

Peggy was talking very loudly. She had just missed 
some money from a drawer in her sleeping-room. 
With very significant emphasis she declared that ‘‘she 
would know pretty soon who had got it.” 

In the height of the excitement, Dwight’s employer 
came in with two men.and charged him directly with 
stealing money from the store. Engraged at the accu- 
sation, Humphrey faced the man and gave him the lie. 
This only made matters worse. What was there to 
prove that the boy had not taken the grocer’s money, 
and Peggy Wheelock’s, too? ay, that he was not the 
thief who had stolen from the other two men who had 
been robbed of their gold? 

The storekeeper insisted on searching him. As all 
resistance was vain, his pockets were soon turned wrong 
side out, but nothing was found to convict him of the 
charges made. He was then forced to accompany his 
accuser to his room, and to unlock his valise. 

A few bank bills fell out as the contents were taken 
out. The storekeeper instantly identified them as part 
of the money that had been stolen from his till! 

Dwight turned pale, but still declared his innocence. 
His surprise at the discovery was as great as the fero- 
cious satisfaction of his accusers. . 

Confident that they had the real rogue, the men pin- 
joned his arms with a strong rope and dragged him to 
the store. There a gang of loafing black-legs soon 
assembled, and he was put through a rude form of 
trial. 

Mooney now betrayed bitter hostility toward his 
young chum. Charge after charge brought up was 
promptly, supported by pretended evidence from this 
miserable Irish miner. Before the so-called trial (which 
lasted most of the forenoon) had ended, the case of the 
unfortunate Humphrey looked hopeless enough. 

The character and mood of his accusers, with the ab- 
sence of any proof in his favor, and the damage he had 
done his own cause by Attempting to speak for himself 
inthe agitation of his fear and indignation, rendered 
hiseonviction certain. He was sentenced to be hung 
at three o’clock that day. 

Acrowd of rough-looking wretches met to witness 
the execution, just outside the settlement, but Mooney 
yas not among them. Overcome by the horror of his 
situation, and unable to utter a word, the victim was 
lifted under the tree where the rope was fixed. The 
noose was adjusted to his neck, and his body hung 
withing in the air. 

Just as his would-be murderers let him drop, a 
ream was heard, and Peggy Wheelock came tearing 
into the midst of the crowd, crying at the top of her 
voice,— . 

“Cut him down! cut him down! It was Mooney 
that did it. I’ve got the proofs!” 


The rope was immediately cut, and Dwight was laid |. 


on the ground, more dead than alive. 

During the day, Peggy, in setting her bedroom to 
tights, discovered, for the first time, a strafige track on 
the sanded floor. It was the print of a naked foot with 
four toes. She knew that Mooney always went bare- 
foot at that season of the year, and that he had lost one 
te from his righ t foot. 

Still chafing over the loss of her money, she followed 
up the clew thus furnished her, and proceeded to search 
the room where Mooney slept. 

In his trunk she found false keys and other suspi- 
tious apparatus that convinced her that if he was not 
the real thief in the present case, at any rate he made 
thieving a trade. 

As soon as she met him she boldly told him what she 
had learned. He was so confounded and cowed by her 
threats of exposure that on her promise to let him have 
hour's start and leave the diggings forever, he con- 
fessed the very theft that had been charged on poor 
Humphrey through his means, and restored a large 
jortion of the money he had taken. SOs 

The miscreant had been prowling about all the pre- 
Yiousevening and night, and had just found time to 
ip some of his booty into Dwight’s valise before the 
latter returned to his breakfast. 

Our luckless adventurer hardly survived his semi- 
‘xecution. Theshock was a terrible one to his strength. 
$0 soon, however, as he could travel he turned his back 
forever on the hated region of Pike’s Peak. Being 
‘upplied with money by Peggy and the repentant gro- 
et, he made his way by railroad back to the old Con- 
Recticut farm. 

He never ran away again. This last experience 
turd him. By application and good conduct he ulti- 
mately became a thriving man, and the comfort and 
‘upport of his parents. 

long after his return home he learned that his 
Teacherous chum, Mooney, was followed and caught, 
‘ud put to death according to the savage ideas of jus- 
tice prevailing among the miners. T. B. 


+> 





A CHILD’S REPLY. 


“What a beautiful child!” exclaimed two young 
~ who were walking in the streets of Albany, as they 
opped to caress the lovely little girl. 
Idon’t tare if I be handsome. I’m alittle fool. I 
nt read a mite.” 
Sag Lettie had been reproved at school for her 
ho = and had profited by the lesson of the teacher, 
_° had told her that a handsome face was not de- 
sted to take the place of intellect. 


a“. answer was given by a lovely child whose 
~ : curls and brilliant color called out an exclama- 
' tom some strangers as she was walking with her 
"other—a modest but very homely boy. 

«But you would love him best if you knew, sir.” 
Knew what, dear?” 


W good he is and how much he knows. I don’t 


SEVERE REBUKE. 


Horace Greeley gives the following incident as hav- 
ing occurred in Londonderry, N. H., his native town: 

It is related of the Rev. Matthew Clark, that among 
the audience in attendance on his ministrations was 
once a young British military officer, whose scarlet uni- 
form far outshone any rival habiliments, and so fixed 
the gaze of the young damsels present, that the wearer, 
enjoying the impression he was making, not only stood 
through the prayer, with the rest, but remained stand- 
ing after all others had sat down, until the pastor had 
proceeded for some time with his sermon. At length, 
noticing a divided attention and its cause, the minister 
paused, laid aside his sermon, and, addressing his new 
hearer, said,— 

“Ye’re a braw (brave) lad; ye ha’e a braw suit of 
claithes, and we ha’e a’ seen them; ye may sit doun.” 

The lieutenant dropped as if shot, and the sermon 
was resumed and concluded as though it had not been 
interrupted. 


+r 
THROWN OUT. 


A very singular incident occurred on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, not long ago: 

A little girl, two years old, with her parents, was on 
board the saloon car attached to a night freight train, 
and was sitting near the side door, which was partially 
open. The train was ona down grade, running twenty 
miles per hour, when a sudden rebound of the car 
threw the child out at the door. Horror-struck, the 
conducter signalled to “‘break up hard,” seized his lan- 
tern, jumped off and ran back, expecting to see a 
bruised corpse, but presently heard a childish voice cry- 
ing out, “Papa! papa!” and in a moment more met the 
little one running along to catch the train. The wind, 
which was blowing fresh at the time, had inflated her 
clothing and buoyed her up, and she was not in the 
least injured. 

cri lial i 

SEVERAL beer barrels lately burst in Cincinnati, and 
flooded a street with the contents. The beer froze over 
and all the little boys and girls of the neighborhood 
put it to a good use as a skating park. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt. 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 








For the Companion. 
OUT OF THE FOLD. 


OLD it was—bitter cold, and the 
foot passenzers im the city streets, each loaded with 
bundles, last purchases for Christmas, hurried on with 
blue noses and tingling feet. 

It was Christmas eve. The short December day had 
faded into a gray twilight, and the stars were begin- 
ning to shine out here and there, as they shone centu- 
ries before, on the shepherd’s watching their flocks in 
Judea. 

On that night, so many hundred years ago, the an- 
gels sang of the coming of that blessed Saviour, that 
good Shepherd, who said to one who loved him, “Feed 
My lambs.” 

Are His lambs all fed to-night? Are they all shel- 
tered in the warm fold? 

Alas, no! Millions of them for whom that good 
Shepherd laid down His life, are wandering to-night on 
the dark mountains, with none to guide them—they 
are hungry, with none to feed them; naked, with none 
to clothe. They are shivering in damp cellars, cower- 
ing in dark alleys, in danger from wolves in human’ 
shape. 

Are there none who love the Shepherd enough to 
save His lambs? 





poor child, with such a home to go to? 


the eyes are red now with weeping, and the sunny hair 
is blown and matted with the wind. 

Her little, numbed feet, almost bare, are pressing the 
cold pavement; blue fingers grasp still the few bunches 


shivers in the few scanty garments she wears. 


be held to a mother’s warm heart, encircled by a fa- 
ther’s loving arms. Poor little Gretchen! Death has 
stilled her mother’s heart, has palsied her father’s arm. 

It was the old, sad story. The family—father, mo- 
ther and Gretchen had come from the poor but decent 
German home, hoping for better things in the new 
country, where all, they thought, were rich. 

The father had died on the passage over, and the 
mother, worn out with homesickness and heart-sickness, 
had soon followed, leaving little blue-eyed Gretchen 
with nothing but grudgingly-given charity between her 
and the cold world. 

Nothing? @es; there was the good Shepherd, and 
even now He is leading His lamb. 

It is Christmas, she has heard them say, and as she 
hurries along past the tall, fine houses she sees the 
Christmas wreaths hanging in the windows, the ever- 
green trees, bending with glittering toys and shining 
with tiny candles. 

She remembers dimly a Christmas in the old home, 
with the merry making, the good cheer, the holiday 
finery—only it seems so far away, so long ago. 

But her mother used to tell her of the Father in heav- 
en who cares for little children, and in her childish way 
she asks Him now to take her home. 

Poor little lamb! He is leading you, guiding you 





AD 5 
°W nossing more’n a poodle dog.” 


even now, when your little, stumbling feet can go no 


Here comes one of them now, hurrying on through | 
the deepening twilight—though why should she hurry, ; 
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Her blue eyes and fair hair tell of German birth; but 


of matches she has been vainly trying to sell, and shc : 


She looks but a mere baby still—one who ought to 








farther, and you sink down in that corner between the 
cold stone steps and the tall house. 

Inside the house there is another pair of blue eyes, 
not unlike Gretchen’s, only they are dancing with fun 
instead of red with weeping. 

They have been peering out of the window for the 
last half hour, watching for papa, but it grew too dark 
for that at last. 

Mamma has turned up the gas now, lighting up the 
pretty Christmas decorations, the wreaths in the win- 
dows, the holly branches with their scarlet berries 
shining on the wall, the festoons of evergreen about 
the pretty pictures. 

Little Blue-eyes has pulled off her shoes, and asking 
mamma to hang up one of the wee red stockings ‘‘close 
by the chimney ;” she is warming the plump, white feet 
before the bright coal fire. 

She must go to bed as soon as papa comes, “because 
Santa Claus don’t like it if he comes and finds little 
girls up.” 

“What do you think I shall find in my stocking, 
mamma?” 

“We must wait and see, dear,” said mamma. 

“Mamma, shall I tell you the thing I should like best 
of all for Santa to bring me? I should like a little sis- 
ter for my very owny downy, all growed, about as big 
as me.” 

And the smile on mamma’s face was almost a tear at 
the wish she had often heard before—for she remem- 
bered the little twin sister sleeping under the snow at 
Mt. Auburn. 

, There was papa at last. 
his latch-key. 

Away flew the bare feet to let him in, but blue eyes 
opened wider than ever at the bundle he brought and 
laid on the sofa. No brown paper parcel, but poor, 
frozen little Gretchen, whom he had found curled up in 
a heap by the door. 

They almost thought she was dead at first, it was so 
long betoré any sign of life came back into the chilled 
body. 

But she was not dead. Kind, motherly care brought 
the poor child back again to tell them her simple 
story. 

“Papa,” said Blue-eyes, “you wzon’t send her away, 
will you? I think Santa Claus really sent her to me 
for my own, live sister.” 

“I think God sent her to us, little daughter,” said 
papa, “‘and if mamma is willing we will not send her 
away.” 

There are four blue eyes now instead of two that 
watch at the window for papa®-four little white feet 
that are warmed at the fire before going to bed, and 
Gertrude has a sister Gretchen. 

The little lamb is no longer out of the fold. 

N. L. E. 


How long he fumbled with 


’ 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Musical Fright. 

This is an excellent winter game, as it affords exercise and 
laughter for all ages. 

A young lady is asked to take her place at the piano; 
some chairs are placed down the centre of the room, back 
to back, just one less in number than the players. Suppose 
there are twelve children to play, you place eleven chairs— 
ten back to back, one extra. Then the twelve children 
dance hand in hand round the chairs in time to the music. 
Suddenly—sometimes in the middle of a bar—always just 
when you do not expect it—the player lifts her hands off the 
piano. Every body must then attempt to geta seat, and, 
as there are only e/even, one will, of course, be left out, She 
or he is then out of the game and must sit down and watch 
it. Then a chair is taken away, fen being left. The players 
resume their dance as soon as the music begins. The mo- 
ment it stops, they try to get a chair each, and one is, of 
course, again lett out; then another chair is taken away and 
the dance resumed. The game goes on, losing a player and 
a chair each time, till two players and one chair only are left. 
Then the two dance wildly round the chair, and when the 
music suddenly stops, one sits down, and the other is ‘‘out’”’ 
like the rest. 

To make this game more exciting, the ‘“‘mamma,” if it is 
a birth-day or any special occasion, will have a box of bon- 
bons or some fruit to give the winner—i.¢., the last who 

ets a chair—and she will let it be sufficient for distribution 
y the victor. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c, 








Entire, Iam of bloody mien, 
And spread destruction all around; 
Beheaded—cheerfully I’m seen 
Where pleasure’s votaries are found. 


3. 


Joina verb and conjunction, and make a noun. 
Join a conjunction and a noun, and form an adverb. 
Join a noun and adjective, and make a verb. 


4. 


What word is that, of three letters, which, read back- 
ward, indicates the quality of many who participate in it? 


Conundrums. 
When does a man look like a cannon ball? When he 
looks round. 


When are soldiers like blacksmiths? When they are dril- 
—— filing. 
ca) 


bes is a vessel smaller than a bonnet? When it is 


a rhen are gloves unsalable? When they are kept on 
an 


Why is a blush like a little girl? Because it becomes a 
woman 


Why are your eyes like stage-horses? Because they are 
under the lashes. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Hurry-canes. 2. Fireside. 3. Monkey—money. 





FIFTY 


Costly and Beautiful 
PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN TO 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
| 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 
up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. “ 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other. gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain ones 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Present—if you PERSEVERE. 
’ 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, weré 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen. 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents. 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVER 


_ 
ORs 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS, 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 

We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for Tuk ComMPpANrIon and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 

They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as itis secured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. It is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if ‘ihey 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 


letter. Payment of arrearages must te made before the paper is 
discontinued. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 

Papers delivered by Carriers, $1,50 per year, 
in advance. 





For the Companion. 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS FOR BOYS---No. 1. 
King Serrio’s Ground, 

This is a very amusing, healthy and safe sport. King 
Serrio is an old game, and always a favorite. It is 
known in some places as King’s Come On, in others, 
as Barbaree. 

In playing games like King Serrio, when one of a 
party is to be placed in a position of honor, or in a 
position deemed irksome and disagreeable, various 
methods are used in determining who the individual 
shall be. 

Generally, the players are formed in a row or class, 
and one of the number repeats some meaningless lines 
he has learned, touching one after another of the row 
at each word. The last one touched at the end of the 
formula, is regarded as ‘‘counted out,” and must leave 
the row. 

The process is repeated until only one is left, who, of 
course, takes his place as the leader of the sport. 

Among the many ditties used in “counting out” the 
following are best known: 

I. 
One-ery, two-ery, hickery Han, 
Phillisy, follisy, Nicholas, John, 
Quaxby, quaby, Irish ay 4 
Stringleum, strangleum, buck. 
Il. 
Heater, beater, Peter mine, 
Hey Betty Martin, tiptoe fine, 
Higgledy-piggledy, up the spout, 
Tip him, turn him roundabout, 
One, two, three, 
Out goes he. 
Ill. 
Alla, malla, tiptoe-tee; 
Dela, dela, dominee; 
Oka, poka, dominoka, 
High prong tusk ; 
One flew east and one flew west, 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 

The first thing in playing King Serrio is to determine 
who shall be king. If no one acceptable to the party 
volunteers, the king may be determined by the use of 
one of the above formulas. 

Select a clear place and draw two parallel lines about 
twenty or thirty feet apart. Let the players take their 
places outside of these lines, and the king stand in the 
“middle’—that is, in the area between the players. 
The position of the parties may be seen by the follow- 
ing diagram: 

PLAYERS. 


HALF OF THE 





KING. 





HALF OF THE PLAYERS, 


The object of the players is to cross the area without 
being arrested by the king. They may attempt to cross 
it severally, or all at a time, as they like. 

When one of them has crossed the line he is liable to 
arrest until he reaches the line on the opposite side; 
and he must not return to the side whence he started 
until he has crossed the area, 

When the king succeeds in arresting a player on his 
ground, he crowns him by tapping him three times on 
the head and saying,— 

One, two, three, I crown thee, 
Thou art now in Serrio’s fee. 

The player thus crowned becomes one of the king’s 
men, and must assist him in arresting others in their 
expeditions across the area, who, in their turn, become 
the king’s men. 

When all have been arrested and crowned, the tri- 
umph of the king is regarded as complete. 

This play grows exciting as the king’s men become 
numerous. It often requires considerable strength to 
hold the more vigorous players long enough to be 
crowned. The king usually aims to arrest the weakest 
first, and thus augments his power to capture the more 
athletic. 

Similar to King Serrio’s Ground is a more simple 
play, known as 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 

The area is marked as in the former sport, and on it 
are strewn sticks and stones, which are regarded as 
gold and silver. Oneof the players, who receives the 
name of Tom Tiddler, takes his place in the area, as the 
guardian of these imaginary treasures. 

The players, when a favorable opportunity occurs, 
run over the lines and mockingly exclaim,— 

“Here I am on Tom Tiddler’s ground, picking up 
gold and silver.” 

If Tom Tiddler can succeed in tagging one of them 
while trespassing on his ground, the player tagged be- 
comes the guardian of the precious treasure. H. B. 

————~9e—___——_ 
For the Companion. 
DOCTORS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

“Ah! if you knew, you would be the doctor too,” is 
sometimes an Irishman’s reply when he is questioned 
about a secret. It refers to the jealous care with which 
doctors, or surgeons, as they were called, kept the se- 
cret of every healing medicine from the public, and ad- 
ministered it with as much necromantic pomp and 
flourish as an Indian powwow. 

“True science now, does not fear publicity,” said Miss 
Dora Day, addressing her cousins. 

The best doctors like to have their patients well in- 
formed, as a little true knowledge, aided by commen 
sense, makes us the most reasonable of patients. We 
can often help the doctor to cure us. 

To give you an idea of the progress made in the art 
of healing, Miss Lucy, or Master James, imagine your- 
self sick in 1700. Good Dr. Cardnus is called in, and 


“Ah, Mistress Bonsall!” he says, “there seemeth to 
me to be somewhat the matter with your daughter’s 
iungs, in that she cougheth with a somewhat sonorous 
sound, and breatheth as if experiencing divers sharp 
pains in the region of the pleura. I will therefore have 
thee to prepare for her as soon as possible, a fox’s lungs, 
by drying in the sun and reducing them to a powder, 
since it is of great efficacy in like cases. For in thata 
fox can run a great way and long together, his lungs 
must be good to mend those which can hardly re- 
spire.” 

“Old fogy!”? would be your irreverent exclamation 
the moment he was out of hearing. ‘Patch my lungs 
up with those of a fox! Ahg!’” 

But the present wise generation is not done with 
either the theory or the practice. It is now called sim- 
ilia similibus curantur. 

In 1742 the college rejected this remedy as inert, but 
would have prescribed for you, whether you had pleu- 
risy, heart disease, or apoplexy, etc., the tincture of 
vipers as a most potent remedy, regretting that the 
wonderful scarcity of vipers made it a dear medicine, 
and advising you, by all means, to have a nourishing 
broth made of viper’s meat. 

Earth worms and church bugs, roasted alive by a 
slow fire, and snails boiled in milk, “were greatly in 
use among all practical authors”—which must have 
meant doctors, not scribblers, then. 

None but quacks conceal the names of their reme- 
dies, now. Dr. B—— once had earthworms prescribed 
for him by a patient, when suffering from rheumatism. 
The hearty laugh which the man’s evident faith in them 


them, after being solemnly assured that “they were 
dreflie powerful pisen in too big doses, but death on 
rheumatism in moderate ones.” 

“Dora reads papa’s dry medical books,” laughed out 
James, “but she gets some fun out of them, doesn’t 
she?” P. P. B. 





VARIETY. 


TOUCHING PICTURE. 


In apamphlet printed by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, of 
England, with a view of showing the extent of the des- 
titution which prevails in his district, he alludes to 
“children’s trades.”’ 

Among these trades, he says, the foremost, perhaps, 
is the manufacture of Incifer boxes. For this work the 
payment is twopence farthing per gross, or thirty-two 
boxts for one-half penny, out of which sum the little 
laborers have to find their own paste. 

The other day I took &pon my knees a little girl who 
is employed in this manner. She told me she was four 
years old. Her mother said the child had earned her 
own living ever since she was three years of age 

This infant now makes several hundred boxes every 
day of her life, and her earnings suffice to pay the rent 
of the miserable room which the family inhabits. The 
poor little girl, as might be expected, is grave and sad 
beyond her years. She has none of a child’s vivacity. 
She does not seem to know what play means. Her 
whole thoughts are cenwed in the eterimal round of 
lucifer box making, in which her whole life is passed. 
She has never been beyond the street in which she was 
born. She has never so much as seen a tree, ora daisy, 
ora blade of grass. A poor, sickly little thing, and yet a 
sweet, obedient child, the deadly pallor of her face pro- 
claiming unmistakably that she will soon be mercifully 
taken away to a better world, where, at last, the little 
weary fingers shall be at rest. 

And this is only one case out of scores and hundreds. 
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FORGETFUL. 


One of the inspectors connected with the Boston 
Custom House was sent to find a down-east schooner 
loaded with wood, that lay at one of the wharves be- 
tween India Street and South Boston bridge. The 
name of the vessel was the Pretty Susan. The man 
visited the numerous ships, boarded every schooner, 
and not succeeding in finding the vessel, concluded she 
had not hauled into her berth. All at once it occurred 
to him that he had not visited Fort Hill Wharf, so he 
hastened thither and found a wood schooner discharg- 
ing her deck load. The captain, a hard-faced six-foot- 
er, was bearing a huge log ashore. Our friend repeated 
the tiresome question : 

“What's the name of this craft?” 

The skipper paused, rested one end of his log on the 
combing of the wharf, supported his chin and two 
hands on the other end, and replied, with drawling em- 
phasis,— 

“When you was here half an hour ago I telled ye she 
was called Sairy; we haint changed her name sense.’”’ 

“While the aggravating fellow was speaking,” said 
our informant, “the truth flashed upon my mind. I 
had just been there. I never felt so cheap in all my 
life before.” ‘ 

_——_- +o 
SLEEP. 


Many children, instead of being as plump and fresh 
asa peach, are as withered as last year’s apples, be- 
cause they do not sleep enough. Some physicians 
think that the bones grow only during sleep. This I 
cannot say certainly; but Ido know that those little 
folks who sit up late nights are usually nervous, weak, 
small and sickly. The reason why you need more sleep 
than your parents is because you have to grow and 
they do not. They can use up the food they eat in 
thinking, talking and working, while you should save 
some of yours for growing. You ought to sleep a great 
deal; if you do not, you will, in activity, consume all 
you eat, and have none, or not enough to grow with. 
Very few smart children excel, nor even equal other 
people when they grow up. Why is this? Because 
their heads, if not their bodies, are kept too busy, so 
they cannot sleep, rest and grow strong in bodv and 
brain. Now, when your mother says, Susie, or Mary, 
or whatever your name may be, it is time to go to bed, 
do not worry her by beginning to sit up “just a little 
fonger.”” But hurry on to your chamber, remembering 
that you have a great deal of sleeping and growing to 
do to make you a healthy, happy, useful man or 
woman. 

——_—-- +e 


AN ASTONISHED ORGANIST. 


When Handel visited Haarlem he at once hunted up 
its famous organ. He gained admittance, and was 
playing upon it with all his might, when ‘the organist 
entered the building. The man stood awe-struck; he 
was a good player himself, but he had never heard such 
music before. 

“Who is there?” he cried. 
must be Handel!” 

When he discovered that it was the great musician, 
he was still more mystified. 

“But how is this? you have done impossible things,” 
said he. “No ten fingers on earth can play the pas- 
sages you have given; human hands couldn’t control 
all the keys and stops!” 

“T know it,” said Handel, coolly; “and for that rea- 
son I was forced to strike some notes with the end of 


“If it is not an angel it 


gave him, was remedial, but he did not venture to try | 


JACK FROST. 
Jack Frost isa wonderful artist indeed: 

Builds castles with breath on the smooth-surfaced glass; 
Leaves flowers wherever his bright foot doth tread, 

And spreads a white carpet all over the grass. 


He climbs t_ the top of the tall forest tree, 

And crowns it with gems when the green leaves are gone. 
Poor lovers of beauty and wonder are we 

If we prize not his work, so tastefully done. 


He bieathes on the wind-dimpled streamlet, and lo! 
A bright shield of silver gleams on its soft breast! 
Across the broad river his arms he doth throw, 
And its fast-flowing waters are hushed into rest. 


Fantastic and strange are the pictures he draws 
With a pencil of beauty, wherever he goes. 

Who'd seek in his works to find out any flaws, 
Would try to improve the warm tint of the rose, 


The spots unadorned yet by Beauty divine, 
His fingers so nimble, so skilful and free, 
Move over, and quickly with jewels they shine, 
And look fair, as we dream’elfin bowers to be. 


I love him, although from a bow that’s unseen 
He lets loose his swift-winged arrows of sleet, 

As I cross the wide heath—their sting, sharpand keen, 
But renders my cot, when I reach it, more sweet. 


He comes to my garden, where Robin sings sweet 
On the fence that is covered with roses in spring, 
And makes it a palace of crystal complete, 
Where fairies . ight dance in a jewel-wove ring. 


His icicles, fringing the bucket all worn, 
That stands on the brink of the old woodland well, 
Look brighter than dew-drops upon a May morn, 
That gleam in the roses that grow in the dell. 


Then come, O Jack Frost, from thy bleak northern home, 
Thou beautiful, jewel-robe d, wandering sprite; 
Show thy skill on the windows of my little room, 
And spread o’er the meadows thy carpet of white. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE WAY PAT GOT TO BOSTON. 


Some years ago, an Irishman in the city of Portland, 
Me., accosted the captain of a steamer, to inquire the 
fare to Boston, when the following. colloquy ensued: 

“Good mornin’, captain. Could ye be afther tellin’ 
me what’s the fare to Boshton?” 

“Three dollars,” answered the captain. 

“But suppose | wint outside?” 

“In that case,” said the captain, “you can go for two 
dollars.” 

This was undoubtedly more money than Pat had; so 
he scratched his head and looked perplexed for a few 
moments, when a bright thought seemed to strike him. 

“T say, captain, what would ye be afther takin’ a 
hunthred and sixty pounds of treight for?” 

“Seventy-five cents,” replied the captain. 

“Thin ye may put me down, captain, for I’m jist the 
boy that weighs that.” 

The captain turned to the clerk, saying, “Put on the 
freight list one hundred and sixty pounds of live Irish- 
man, and stow him in the hold.” 


*PRECOCIOUS. 


Three little girls were playing among the sage brush 
in the back yard. Two of them were “making believe 
keep house” a few yards distant from each other— 
neighbors as it were. One of them says to the third,— 

“There, now, Nelly, you go to Sarah’s house and 
stop a little while and talk, and then come back and 
tell me what she says about me, and then Ill talk 
about her; then you go and tell her all I say, and then 
we’ll get mad and won’t speak to each other, just like 
our mothers do, you know. OQ, that’ll be such fun!” 

++ ——____ 
RAILWAY SPEED IN EUROPE. 


As to the speed which is now observed by English 
railways, the fastest train in England is one on the 
Great Western Railway, which goes every day 194 
miles, with four stoppages amounting to 20 minutes, in 
four and one half hours, or at the rate of 48 miles an 
hour. In France the fastest trains do not exceed 84 
miles an hour; in Belgium, thirty-four and one quar- 
ter; in Prussia, thirty-one and one half. 
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THE YOUNG PRINCE. 


Louis Napoleon, the French emperor, always endeay- 
ors to combine instruction with the pleasure of his son, 
the Prince Imperial. On New Year's day he gave the 
boy a miniature railway, with engine and cars, the 
track, five hundred yards long, being laid on the terrace 
running along the reserved garden of the Tuileries. An 
engineer is in attendance, to explain the engine and 
run special trains for the prince’s accommodation. 





“SOLD.” 


An Austrian soldier was sentenced, for some infrac- 
tion of discipline, to receive twenty-five lashes. The 
corporal charged with administering the punishment 
made a mistake and laid the blows upon another, who 
received them laughing immoderately all the while. 
Having finished his task, which he performed with 
more than usual vigor, from the singular demeanor of 
his victim, he inquired the cause of his untimely hilar- 
ity. p» Sold, corporal. You have mistaken me for ano 
ther! 
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VENICE, 


Bayard Taylor finds living cheap in Venice. A cup 
of coffee at a first-class restaurant costs but four cents, 
and a good dinner forty cents. But this is extravagant 
luxury. Bread, fish and fowls, cooked, may be bought 
for a trifle, and roasted pumpkin seeds, more palatable 
to some people than almonds, are sold in the streets at 
marvellously low rates, and eaten in large quantities. 


————_+o+—____- 





When Sir Elijah Impey, the Indian judge, was on 
his passage home, as he was one day walking the deck, 
it having blown pretty hard the preceding day, a shark 
was playing by the side of the ship. Having never seen 
such an object before, he called to one of the sailors to 
tell him what it was. 

“Why,” replied the tar, “I don’t know what name 
they know them by ashore, but here we call them sea- 
lawyers.” 


A Caution To MitkmarIps.—A man in Kentuck 
killed a sick cow, a few days since, in whose stomac 
were found a large brass pin, a hair-pin and a quantity 
of hooks and eyes. A jury of the neighbors consulted 
on the occasion, and came to the conclusion that the 
cow had probably swallowed a milkmaid or a waterfall 
at some period of its adult life. 


A QUAKER gentleman, riding in a cargiage with a 
fashionable lady, decked with a profusiof of jewelry, 
heard her complain of the cold. Shivering in her lace 
bonnet and shawl as light as a cobweb, she exclaimed, 

“What shall I do f get warm?” 

“T really don’t know,” replied the Quaker, solemnly, 
“unless thee should put on another breastpin.” 


“Sam,” said one little urchin to another, “does your 
schoolmaster ever give you any rewards of merit?” “I 
spose he does,” was the rejoinder: “he gives me a lick- 
in’ every day, and says I merits two.” 

Aw American teacher in Europe says the lump of but- 
ter an American girl puts on her plate would make a 
French girl stare wildly. ~ 


Goop ANswErR.—A man was once told that the boys 
laughed at his singing “Ay,” said he, “then I must 








finds you breathing hard and coughing furiously. 


New Books for the Young 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 Washington Street..................... Boston, 


OLIVER OPTIC’s NEW BOOKS. 


THE RED CROSS; or, Young America in England and Wales, 
l6mo. Illustrated. 50. 


$1 50. 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America in Irelang 
and Scotland. 1 
OUTWARD B 
lustrated. $1 50. 
THE STARRY FLAG; or, 
l6émo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

‘ The Fortunes of a Student. 16mo, 


lémo. Illustrated. 81 50. 
OUND; or, Young America Afloat. l6mo. 9. 


Two Young Fishermen of Cape 
Ann. 2 
BREAKING AWAY; or, 
Illustrated. 25. 
SEEK AND FIND; or, The Adventures of a Smart Boy. 16mo, 
Lilustrated. $1 25. . ‘ 
ROSA ABBOTT STORIES. 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. l6mo. Illustrated. $1. 
ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat inthe World. 16mo, 
IUustrated. $l. F 
TOMMY HICKUP; or, A Pair of Blaek Eyes. i6mo. Il. gj, 
HELPING HAND SERIES. 
CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, God Helps Those who Try t 
Help Themselves. l6mo. Illustrated. $1. 
BILLY GRIMES’ FAVORITE; or, Johnny Greenleaf’s Talent, 
lémo. Illustrated. $1. 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. 
May, author of “Little Prudy Stories.’ 24mo. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 
LITTLE PRUDY, by Sophie May. 24mo. Illustrated. 75 cts, 
LITTLE PRUDY'S SISTER SUSIE, “ - “ 
TTLE PRUDY'S CAPTAIN HORACE, “ 
PRUDY'S COUSIN GRACE, 
TLE PRUDY’S STORY BOOK, 
LITTLE PRUDY’'S DOTTY DIMPLE, 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, pre. 
paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston, 


AMATEUR OULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 
TO THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN, 
ie NOW READY. —£) 

A DESCRIPTIVE WORK of 140 pages, fully illustrated with 
a beautiful colored plate and 100 engravings, containing a list of 
over 2,500 varieties of Flower aad Vegetable Seeds; also, 1 
varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladioius. All the 
Novelties, both of the Flower and Vegetable, for 1868, will be 

found described in the above work. 
The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and can be 
multiplied by hundreds : 

From Mr. John Masters, Waukeegan, Jil. 
“Your GvivE came safe, and pleases me much; it is the best} 
ever saw." ; 
From Mrs. E. Fitzgerald, East Sanbornton, Belknap Co., N. H 
“It is with great satisfaction and pleasure I have studied your 
AMATEUR'S GUIDE. have esteemed it highly. Its pages are 
tullof valuable information, reliable, plain and practical, and 
attractively conveyed—just what every new beginner wants.” 
From T. Mill, Oakland Cottage, Yonkers, N. ¥., March 2, 1861. 
“It is without exception the best arranged, useful and mstrue 
tive work I have seen, for amateurs, especially.”’ 

From Miss D. W. Miller, Winchester, Randolph Co., Ind. 
“I have received your GUIDE for the Flower and Kitchen Gar- 
den, for which you have my sincere thanks. It is very valuable 
for all who wish to cultivate flowers and vegetables. But praise 
from me is needless; it must recommend itself to any one.” 

From Mr. B. F. Stanley, Greenville, S. C. March 11, 1867. 
“Thanks for your AMATEUR GUIDE. It is indeed pleasant, use 
ful and instructive."* 

Tastefully bound in cloth, three colored plates, price, post-paid, 

cts.; in paper covers, post-paid, 25 cts. Address, WASHBURN 
& CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 10—2w 
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“Systematic and persistent Advertising the sure road 
to success in business.” 


TT. C. EVANS? 
List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 


Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in th 
country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000, 


(> A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, will be 
furnished on application to 


i ¥. ©. BVA, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
129 Washington Street, Boston, 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND 8PEKDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Mugical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in ail cases of Neuralgis 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO @K THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gener! 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—aflecting tt 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at thea 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

1t contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degre 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many'of our MosT EMINES? 
PHYSICIANS, who give it theigunanimous and unqualified approval 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One Package......$1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... 5 00...... ~ aS 
Twelve Packages. 9 U0...... 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and med 

cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


52—l2w 120 Tremont Street 
— 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 

Print 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. 
ing Oftices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pret 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 6-2" 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—From the reports of the dealers 2 
this city, we think no proprietary medicine has had a lars 
sale. Its valuable properties asa speedy cure jor pain canmt 
fail to be generally appreciated, and no tamily should be withot! 
it, in case of accident or sudden attack of dysentery, diartbes 
cholera morbus; and even Asiatic cholera yields to 18 mags 
power.—Montreal Transcript. oa" 

- ieee 

PURGE OUT THE MORBID HUMORS OF THE BLOODY 
a dose or two of AYER'S PILLS, and you will have cleat 
heads as well as bodies. al 

ae 2” 

HAD WE WINGS, we might fly the world over, and not fol 
medicines which equal Dr. J. W. Poland's Humor, Doct 
Scrofula and all impurities of the blood, and the White vy 
Compound for Coughs, Colds, and Kidney diseases. Sold : 
Druggists. 1 

ee 

DO NOT HESITATE to use the White Pine Compound ¥™ 
troubled with Weak Lungs, Affections of the Throat, oF ie 
Pulmonary or Kidney Complaint ; as it will not harm, a 
contrary be of great benefit to you. 1 

——— 


THE GREAT REMEDY OF THE DAY is unquestionslll 
Perey Davis’ Pain KILugr, for the instant relief of all on 
scalds, bruises, &c., and for pains in the stomach and bowels; 
is used with encouraging success in sudden attacks of chole# 




















my nose. 


learn to sing better.’” 


and cholera morbus. No family should pretend to keep bo™ 
without it always by them. wi 
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